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THE ANGELS OP GOD AT MAHANAIM 

Sartell Prentice 
Nyack, n. Y. 

Prefatory Note 

(1) For the purposes of this article it does not matter whether 
we take "Jacob" as the name of an individual, or as an 
eponym; whether we see in these passages a reference to the 
journey of a man or the migration of a tribe. The suggested 
interpretation of Genesis 32 : 1-2 applies in the one case as in the 
other. 

(2) The passages on which this interpretation rests all belong 
to the E narrative. According to Kautzsch in his Bible, Gen. 
32 : 1-2 belong to E ; 13-21 to JE ; 33 : 18 b -20 to E. Carpenter 
and Harf ord-Battersby assign Gen. 32 : 1-2 to E ; 7-13 a to JE ; 
23 a , 22 b , 23 c and 30 to E, and 33 : 18 a -20 to E. Holzinger gives 
32 : 1-2, 13 b -21, 23 and 29-31 a to E. W. E. Addis assigns 32 : 1-2, 
13 b -21 ; 33 : 5 b , 11% 18 b -20 to E. J. Skinner allots 32 : 1-2, 13 b -21 
to E ; verses 22-32 to JE. 33 : 1-17 he gives mainly to J, but he 
sees E's hand in certain verses, and adds, "For all that appears 
E's influence may extend still further." 33:18-20, with the 
exception of 18 a /3, is also assigned to E. 

There is thus enough preserved from the E narrative to show 
that Jacob came to Mahanaim, on the borders of Northern 
Gilead, thence he crossed the Jabbok and met Esau. I have 
rested this suggested interpretation of Genesis 32 : 1-2 on the E 
narrative alone. 

The first two verses of the 32d chapter of Genesis read as 
follows: "And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God 
met him. And when Jacob saw them, he said, This is God's 
host; and he called the name of that place Mahanaim." 

The various explanations of these verses fall into three classes. 
(1) We are told that the angels met Jacob "to remind him of 
the divine protection and to welcome him on his return to the 
land of Promise" (Driver, Book of Genesis). Or they came 
"as an escort, and he names the place after the angelic host 
11 
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added to his own" (Delitzsch, New Com. on Genesis, English 
Translation, 1889). Or the meeting is to "remind him of the 
divine protection that has followed him hitherto, and assures him 
of its continuance in the face of further dangers" (Dillmann, 
Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded, 1897). Ryle, 
in the Cambridge Bible Series, takes the same view, but adds 
"in Chapter 28 it was a dream, here the angels meet him." 
Strack, Genesis, 2d ed., 1905, takes the same position as Ryle. 
But Gunkel {Die Schriften des Alien Testaments, I, 1911) says: 
"The usual opinion that this angelic revelation assures Jacob 
of the protective nearness of God is not expressed in the text, 
although it may have been the opinion of E." 

(2) The second explanation is quoted by Gunkel, in the work 
already cited, from Eduard Meyer's Die Israelii en: "The sec- 
tion is not a fragment of a once complete legend woven around 
a sanctuary, but from the beginning it was nothing but a brief 
legend (Notizen) to give the etymology of Mahanaim. For the 
correctness of this interpretation the analogies of Gen. 33 : 17 ; 
Exodus 15 : 23 speak. ' ' And again Gunkel says : ' ' The section, 
in its peculiar abruptness, is the model of a legend (Notizen), 
as the story went around from mouth to mouth, for the explana- 
tion of a place-name." 

(3) The third explanation is given in the work of Gunkel 
already quoted, Genesis, in Nowack's Handkommentar : "Angels 
step on the scene without either saying or doing anything. 
In the first and second editions of this Commentary we have 
voiced the repeated surmises of others, that this section is a 
fragment, the real point of the original narrative — a battle 
of Jacob with 'wild hosts of angels '■ — having been left out by 
later writers because it was offensive to them. ' ' Skinner in the 
International Critical Commentary takes the same view. "The 
brief statement of the text seems to be the torso of a legend which 
had gathered around the name Mahanaim, whose original mean- 
ing has been lost. The curtailment probably indicates that the 
sequel was objectionable to the religious feeling of later times; 
and it has been surmised that the complete story told of a conflict 
between Jacob and the angels, somewhat similar to the wrestling 
of verses 24 ff . " 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest another interpretation. 
It is important for us to remember that the migration repre- 
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sented by Jacob is not an invasion of armed men. The prepara- 
tions to avert the wrath of Esau, as well as the evident terror 
at the thought of a meeting with his kinsman, offer sufficient 
evidence of the unarmed and peaceful character of the migra- 
tion. In none of the narratives is Jacob presented to us as a 
man of war. Nothing that he has ever gained has come to him 
by fighting. He has trusted to his shrewdness and his cunning 
in all his dealings with men. 

But although he is defenceless, yet he has much to defend, for 
he is travelling with flocks and herds, with the accumulated 
wealth of his years of service in Paddan-Aram. So he comes to 
Mahanaim. We do not know exactly where Mahanaim lay. It 
is mentioned but thrice before the establishment of the kingdom, 
once in this passage under review and twice in Joshua, where 
it figures merely as a boundary mark or as the possession of a 
tribe. But after the period of the Judges Mahanaim began to 
play a larger part. Here Abner brought Ishbosheth and the 
failing fortunes of the House of Saul, and here David came, flee- 
ing from Absalom. From such references as we have, it is clear 
that Mahanaim lay north of the Jabbok and not far from the 
fords of the Jordan at Bethshean. These were, perhaps, the 
best known and the most travelled of all the fords of the Jordan. 
All through the Bible we hear warriors, couriers, traders and 
travellers splashing through these fords. The raiders of Midian, 
the victors of Moreh, the men of Jabesh Gilead, the chariot of 
Jehu, armies of defence and armies of invasion come and go. 

From Mahanaim there are two roads by which Jacob may 
enter Palestine. One road turns westward, descends to the Jor- 
dan, crosses the fords at Bethshean, and ascends the easy slope 
of the Valley of Jezreel to the Plain of Esdraelon, where it joins 
the great highroad, running down to Shechem, Bethel, Jeru- 
salem, Hebron and Beersheba. This is the easy road, the safe 
road, and the natural one for Jacob to follow. It will bring him 
at once into a land of walled towns and fenced cities, where his 
ancestors lived in alliance and friendship with kings and peoples. 
The other road runs away to the south, crosses the Jabbok, where 
it leaves Northern Gilead and enters Southern Gilead, then it 
leads on to the borders of Moab, where it turns westward, 
plunges down the steep descent of nearly 5,000 feet to the fords 
at Jericho, climbs through the Wilderness of Judea and so 
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comes to Jerusalem. From the Jabbok on this road is difficult 
and dangerous. Northern Gilead is mountainous and well 
forested, the inhabitants could fortify inaccessible hills and 
either hide from invaders or lie in ambush. The great oaks of 
the extensive forests almost swept the ground with their 
branches, so that the Arabs could not use their ca,mels but must 
advance on foot. The result is "that invaders from the desert, 
who have been the chief cause of the unsettled character of these 
regions, have always hesitated to enter Gilead ; they are not so 
safe among its hills as in the open country to the East and 
South" (Smith, Geography of Palestine, p. 535, and Hunting- 
ton, Transformation of Palestine, pp. 231 and 233). So long as 
the traveller stays north of the Jabbok, the country affords him 
some measure of protection, but once past that stream he enters 
upon those level plains which, lying broadside on to the desert, 
have always been exposed to Bedouin raids. Here weakness 
finds no place of refuge. But to Jacob the peril is doubly 
acute, for he cannot travel that Southern route without coming 
face to face with Esau, whom he defrauded of the birthright. 
The desert remembers long, and news travels swiftly over the 
tents of Ishmael. In fact, according to J, Esau is already on 
the march to meet Jacob and he comes with four hundred 
fighting men. 

This narrative raises one important question, a question which 
seems to have escaped the notice of all commentators. Why is 
Jacob attempting this Southern route at all? When there are 
two roads running out from Mahanaim, why does he reject the 
easy, safe and natural path, and choose the one which is full of 
danger? It cannot be that E is ignorant of the nature of this 
second route. The Wilderness of Judea, the deep trench of the 
Jordan Valley and the expanse of the Dead Sea effectually 
separated Judea from Moab and might excuse much Judean 
ignorance of the latter country, but there was no such barrier 
between Israel and Gilead. The plateau in Israel drops gently 
down to the Jordan, there is no wilderness, the bed of the valley 
is mueh higher and there are some forty or fifty fords by which 
the river may be crossed between the debouch of the Sea of 
Galilee and the entering in of the Jabbok. The contact and 
intercourse between Israel and the East-Jordan country was 
always more intimate and constant than that between Judea 
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and Moab. It is, therefore, not possible that E was ignorant of 
the road over which his narrative makes Jacob take his journey. 
Why, then, does E represent Jacob as travelling that difficult 
and dangerous road when there was another, far more inviting, 
which he might have chosen at Mahanaim ? 

I would suggest an answer from the first two verses of the 32d 
chapter of Genesis. "And Jacob went on his way, and the 
angels of God met him, and Jacob said, This is God's host, and 
he called the name of that place Mahanaim." 

The significance of the verses lies in that word "met." 
The usual meaning of the Hebrew verb "paga" is "to 
oppose." Skinner (ad loc.) gives hi a footnote a number of 
passages where it is so used. It is found in this sense in Joshua 
2 : 16, where Rahab bids the spies : ' ' Get you to the mountains, 
lest the pursuers meet you, and hide yourselves there three 
days, until the pursuers be returned." It appears again in 
Numbers 35 : 21 : "The avenger of blood shall slay the murderer, 
when he meeteth him. ' ' In Amos 5 : 19 the prophet warns 
Israel : ' ' The day of the Lord is darkness and not light ; as if 
a man did flee from a lion and a bear met him. ' ' The same verb 
is translated "to run upon" in Judges 18: 25: "Let not thy 
voice be heard among us, lest angry fellows run upon thee and 
thou lose thy life. ' ' 

It is translated "to fall upon" in I Sam. 22: 17: "But the 
servants of the king would not put forth their hand to fall upon 
the priests of the Lord." There is a kindred verb, "pagash" 
with similar meanings, which appears in Exodus 4:24: "The 
Lord met Moses and sought to kill him," and again in Hosea 
13:8: "I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her 
whelps." Such illustrations might be multiplied. True, this is 
not always the meaning of the verb ; it is used of a meeting of 
boundary lines in Joshua 17 : 10, and in Exodus 23 : 4: "If thou 
meet thine enemy's ox going astray thou shalt surely bring him 
back"; it carries no echo of hostility; while as for the verb 
"pagash," "Mercy and truth are met together" (Ps. 85:10) 
has a sufficiently peaceful sound. None the less, the idea of a 
meeting with violence is primary and "to oppose" is a common 
meaning of the verb. Suppose we so translate it here and read : 
"The angels of God opposed Jacob in his way, and Jacob said, 
This is God's host." 
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This gives us an entirely different understanding of these 
verses. Something happened at Mahanaim that barred the easy 
road to Jacob ; something happened that turned his face towards 
the long and dangerous road to the South. We cannot tell what 
that something was. It may have been some adverse casting of 
the lots, or the ominous shadow of a dream. Some of the Ger- 
man commentators suggest a resemblance between these angels 
and the Valkyries, or storm spirits of Teutonic mythology, like 
the Wild Huntsmen, who ride on the tempest and speak through 
the mutterings of the storm. This suggestion gathers something 
of weight when we remember the constant association of Jahveh 
with clouds, lightnings and thick darknesses. In the oldest 
poetry of the Bible, the Song of Deborah, He sweeps over the 
land in a thunderstorm ; Budde says : "He appears in the storm 
at Sinai, He rides on the storm to the Deborah battle ; He reveals 
Himself in the storm to Elijah on Horeb; the rainbow in the 
clouds is Jahveh 's bow, with which He has shot His arrows — the 
lightning flashes— and which He now mercifully lays aside" 
(Religion of Israel to the Exile, p. 28) . If we tentatively accept 
this suggestion, then the opposition of the angels may have been 
seen in storm clouds rolling down from the mountains of Israel, 
filling the Valley of the Jordan with their lightnings, and seem- 
ingly marching against Jacob. We cannot tell what that 
something was, but whatever it was, Jacob saw in it the hand 
of God, "This is God's host." 

After this experience at Mahanaim we are told that Jacob 
crossed the Jabbok and met his brother Esau. Prom this meet- 
ing he goes to Shechem. There are only three roads by which 
this journey could be made. One was the long and dangerous 
route to the borders of Moab, thence westward, crossing the 
Jordan at Jericho, climbing through the Wilderness of Judea 
to Jerusalem and then travelling North to Shechem. This road 
describes three sides of a parallelogram. There is no reason to 
assume for Jacob a journey of such unreasonable length, or of 
such unnecessary hardships and dangers. 

The second road crossed the Jordan by fords at the mouth 
of the Jabbok. But according to Huntington (Trans, of Pal., 
p. 315 ff.), five hundred years before Christ the Dead Sea was 
70 feet higher than it is today, showing that there was more 
moisture in the land. The river would also be correspondingly 
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higher than it is at the present time. Col. Warren (Hastings' 
Bible Dictionary "The Jordan") says that the crossing at this 
point was by a bridge, and the extant remains show that this 
bridge was of Eoman workmanship. It is a question whether 
these conditions did not obtain in the days of Jacob, and 
whether the river was fordable here at that time. 

The third route, which seems more probable to me, would lead 
him to retrace his steps over the Jabbok and cross the Jordan 
at the fords of Bethshean. But the last two roads do not differ 
in much and are practically parallel to one another. In either 
case it would appear that Jacob had crossed the Jabbok only for 
the purpose of meeting Esau, and — that purpose fulfilled — the 
road which "the angels of God" had barred to him at Mahanaim 
was once more opened for his feet. 



